The English Pulpit from Fisher to Donne

to quote them in their original languages. Neither can resist the
fanciful imagery and verbal conceits that their age loved Yet,
though they work with the same clay, the one achieves a success
in spite of his clumsiness, the other is a finished artist Andrewes
is read with difficulty for the sake of his matter; Donne is read
by many who care little for his theology. Yet Donne was not
simply a man of letters caring more for his style than for his
matter. He impressed his own age, as he impresses the reader
of today, with his tremendous earnestness. Whether the reasons
which brought him to enter the ministry in his forty-second year
were adequate or not, he gave himself to his new calling with an
evergrowing sense of his responsibility. He took the most exacting
view of the preacher's office, and would excuse 'no man's laziness,
that will not employ his whole time upon his calling.' In one of
his Candlemas sermons, he discusses the preacher's business and
maintains the need of preaching to the educated and the court
in a different style from that which will suit the simple. It was
Donne's m&ier, more than that of any man then alive, to preach
to 'the learneder and more capable auditories' that the times
had produced The honourable society of Lincoln's inn got the
preacher they wanted, and parted from him with regrets and
fervent gratitude. At St Paul's, he gave himself more preaching
duties than had fallen to previous deans, and a sermon from hirp
was an occasion of which fashionable London took advantage.

It is a little surprising that a man of his literary experience
published only a few occasional sermons, such as the first sermon
preached to king Charles, printed by royal command, or the
sermon in commemoration of George Herbert's mother, lady
Danvera A partial explanation is that his sermons, for the most
part, were not ready for the press. It was not till the plague
of 1625 drove him out of London and gave him some months'
leisure, that he set to work upon them, In a letter of this year
(25 November) he wrote:

I have revised as many of my sermons as I have kept any note of, and
I have written oat a great many, and hope to do more. I am already come
to the ^ number of 80, of which my son, who, I hope, will take the same
profession, or some other in the world of understanding, may hereafter make

Again, in 1630, he utilised a time of sickness at Abrey Hatch in
* re vising my short notes.* Doubtless, this free revision enabled
the author to write at greater length thaa he had preached,
years alter his fetter's death, John Bouse the younger